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(pp. 130, 250) would seem to imply this very fact. But nowhere does 
he recognize the function of science as a sanction for conduct. It is 
in this matter of sanctions that he is most under the influence of a sub- 
jective metaphysics and least cognizant of the methods of science as 
applied to social control. In other matters, especially in working out 
his other two leading laws — the correlation of socialization and com- 
munal economy, and the correlation of socialization and the control 
of environment — he makes constant applications of the findings of 
science. This dualism of metaphysics and science in the theory of 
sociology is not peculiar to Professor Maciver alone, however. 

Traces of vitalism and also of subjectivism are to be found in such 
ambiguous expressions as "impulse of life towards fulfilment" (p. 363), 
the "spirit of life" (p. 366), and "the native force of the human spirit" 
(p. 368), which he uses as self-explanatory and definite terms. He 
assumes a self-activity rather than an environmental or mechanistic 
philosophy of society (p. 367), though he does not ignore the influence 
of environment. He apparently has been much impressed by Durk- 
heim's theory of the division of labor as a social determiner (pp. 345, 
346). In considerable measure he seems to adopt the view that ac- 
quired characters are inherited (p. 370). In spite of his own partial 
leanings toward subjectivism he exposes very neatly the various "back 
to nature" cults (p. 406). He insists also that the sociologist must 
have an ethical interest in society (p. 57). 

L. L. Bernard. 

University of Missouri. 

A Political History of Japan during the Meija Era, 1867-1912. 
By W. W. McLaren, Ph.D. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1916.) 

Sufficiently perplexing before, the problem of discovering what are the 
objects and why the changes in the personnel of Japan's government has 
become increasingly difficult since Prince Katsura, "army man" and bu- 
reaucrat, took the premiership in 1912. Katsura was promptly howled 
out of office. He was succeeded by a "navy man." Admiral Yamamoto 
in turn went down before a storm of popular opposition. Count Okuma 
was then summoned and took office as the representative of professedly 
liberal policies. His government entered the war against Germany 
and embarked upon a program of new aggressions against China, — yet 
it was condemned on the score of insufficiently active foreign policy. 
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Field Marshal Terauchi was recalled from Korea and made premier. 
The army was again in power; the country did not appear satisfied; 
and there was apprehension abroad. No sooner had the Diet met 
than the recalcitrancy of the lower house, which has apparently be- 
come chronic, demonstrated that the administration would have no 
popularity with that body. Now, after having defied the Diet, the 
Terauchi government has won the appearance of support in a new 
election — the third in five years. 

What are the political tendencies in Japan? What are the possi- 
bilities in the fields of political alignment and constitutional develop- 
ment? What is the objective of Japanese foreign policy? 

Six years ago we were given Dr. Uyehara's authoritative work on 
The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. Dr. McLaren has 
brought the account much more nearly down to date and his book 
deals more extensively with questions of foreign policy and their rela- 
tion to domestic developments. He has achieved what he declares 
in the preface he had. set out to do: ". . . . I have endeavored 
to supply the information which is essential to the formation of accu- 
rate judgments as to the meaning of Japanese policy by reviewing her 
modern political history, describing her system of government, and 

explaining her national ambition In Part I . . . . 

I have presented a careful survey of the evolution of the existing politi- 
cal institutions of Japan and an enumeration of the powers exercised 
by the various authorities 

"In Part II, I have followed the history of the Japanese Diet. 
. . . . The political policies, their internal dissensions .... 
their struggles with the various oligarchic Cabinets have occupied a. 
large part of my space, as have also the rise and growth of the mili- 
tary faction in the oligarchy. Why the brilliant exploits of arms have 
synchronized with the decline in the popular interest in domestic poli- 
tics and the demoralization of the party politicians I have likewise 
attempted to explain." 

Having been for many years professor of politics in Keiogijuki, Dr. 
McLaren has brought to his task the authority of special equipment 
and intimate knowledge. Well disposed toward the people of whose 
institutions and policies he writes, he shows himself neither blinded 
to their faults nor indifferent to their virtues. 

He has been especially successful in explaining the interaction be- 
tween the facts of domestic and of foreign policy. He considers Ito's 
constitution, based on "a study of the mediaeval institutions of Tudor 
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England and Hohenzollern Prussia," a failure. Ito himself, he declares, 
"will go down in Japan's history as a man of distinctly second rate 
ability," who "will be damned by the constitution of 1889 as well as 
by his action in 1894 in distracting the attention of the nation from the 
problems of political progress by bringing on the war with China." 

Dr. McLaren shows how little opportunity the advocates of popular 
government have had really to influence political development. The 
government is at the disposal of the Genro. The Genro represents 
the Sat-Cho oligarchy. Cabinets are responsible upward only. "The 
Diet's place in the political system is an impossible one. It is divided 
against itself; the two houses are mutually antagonistic and fail to 
accomplish any positive result; their powers of consent only serve the 
purposes of obstruction and provide an excuse for corruption and 
manipulation by the Cabinet, which in turn suffers from its subservi- 
ence to the will of the Elder Statesmen." "Two remedies alone seem 
to be adequate to cure the 'diseases of government proceeding from 
multiform centers,' either to abolish at once and for all the constitu- 
tion and the Diet and revert to a system of absolute and autocratic 
monarchy, or to amend the constitution in the sense of placing the 
center of affairs in the hands of a Cabinet responsible to the dominant 
party or combination of parties in the Lower House." 

The strength of the military oligarchy is explained by "the inherent 
chauvinism of the Japanese people." The weakness of the political 
parties is ascribed to their "lack of substantive powers" and to "the 
venality of the politicians and the electorate." 

Japanese foreign policy Dr. McLaren considers constantly aggres- 
sive. He shows how expansionist sentiments were voiced before 1873 
and how militarism was revived by the Chino-Japanese war. The 
actual expansion since 1894, he considers "a harvest of militarism." 
"Japanese predominance in eastern Asia has become the foundation of 
national policy." 

Dr. McLaren has not altogether avoided the monotony which is 
apt to characterize a chronicle of constitution-building, party making, 
elections and parliamentary sessions. There are points at which the 
reader would like to have more frequent reference to documentary 
evidence or other sources. The chapter headings are in several cases 
not illuminating. The author manifests a fondness for the split infini- 
tive which is sometimes welcome and effective, but at times decidedly 
otherwise. Whoever made the index did both the author and the 
reader a disservice. 
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These are on the whole minor faults. The narrative is well wrought, 
the analysis of facts and presentation of conclusions is incisive. This 
book is a distinctly valuable contribution. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Japan in World Politics. By K. K. Kawakami. (New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1917.) 

This is a discussion, in the main, of two topics; first, the Japanese 
question in America, second, the Japanese question in China. About 
equal space is devoted to the two subjects. The Americo-Japanese 
problem has three phases, — the immigration of Japanese laborers into 
the United States, the anti-Japanese agitation in the Pacific coast 
states, and the conflict of American and Japanese interests in China. 
Of these three only the second is likely to cause a break in the exist- 
ing friendly relations of the two powers, for Japan would not fight for 
the right of free immigration any more than the United States would 
for her commercial interests in China. An extension of the privilege 
of naturalization to Japanese residing in the United States would re- 
move the real menace of the Japanese problem. The origin of the 
Japanese question in China the author finds in the "instinct of self- 
preservation" as it exists in his nation. China has long been the prey 
of the western nations, spheres of influence have been set up by the 
British, French, and Russians, territory has been seized by the same 
powers, and concessions for railways, mines, fisheries, etc., have been 
wrested from the middle kingdom. Japan alone of all the powers has 
fought for the "open door" and the "integrity of China" and she has 
done so as a measure of self-preservation. 

The logic of this explanation of Japan's Chinese policy, as well as of 
much else in the book, has a decided Teutonic flavor, but in spite of 
that defect and of the general tone of hostility toward the powers 
interested in China, especially Great Britain, this book is worthy of 
one of Japan's cleverest propagandists operating in the American 

field. 

W. W. McLaren. 

Williams College. 

International Conventions and Third States. By Ronald F. 

Roxburgh. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

1917. Pp. xvi, 199.) 

The anarchy of the world war has impressed upon the general public 
a fact hitherto appreciated only by students of international law, that 



